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FOREWORD 

Tim Cleveland Press on March 31, 1958 in an, 

blame the educational program in our elementary schools. 

Educational S* 
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r. ^X C Ter“ l ix do..ar were aliocated to education. 
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nrofrrams in the schools of Indiana. # , 
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useful and beneficial. 
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Let us, then, with courage and confidence pursue our own 
federal and 'republican principles, our attachment to our 
union and representative government . . . . enlightened by 
a benign, religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in vari- 
ous forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; acknowledg- 
ing and adoring an over-ruling Providence, which by all 
its dispensations proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here and his greater happiness hereafter ; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and a prosperous people ? Still one thing more, fel- 
low citizens — a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from inj2iring one another, shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
government, and this is necessary to close the circle of 
our felicities. 

— Thomas Jefferson, First Inaugural Address 
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Today's audio-visual materials challenge us by their variety and scope. 




CHAPTER 1 

AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION— WHAT IT IS 
AND WHY USE IT 

Today, a good environment for learning demands the use of a wide 
variety of instructional materials. Today’s teacher helps children ex- 
plore every possible approach to understanding and as a result children 
continually seek answers to questions important to them. They are 
taught to seek the meaning behind the printed symbol and to bring 
meaning to the words they read. While seeking, they also learn that 
the printed page is only one of many sources of information. One 
measure of the stimulus to learning within the classroom today i3 the 
variety of instructional materials which a teacher uses. 



WHAT IS AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION? 

There are five avenues of learning: seeing, hearing, smelling, 

tasting, and feeling. The term audio-visual is used to describe those 
instructional materials and experiences which do not depend primarily 
on reading to convey their meaning, but appeal to one or more of the 
five senses. The audio-visual program is becoming one that includes 
not only chalk boards, flannel boards, maps, globes, and charts, but also 
still pictures, both projected and non-projected, motion pictures, televi- 
sion, phonograph records, tape recordings, and educational radio pro- 
grams. In all, there are over forty different types of audio-visual 
materials. 

All Indiana teachers use audio-visual materials in their classrooms 
at one time or another, in varying degrees and with varying success. 
Chalk, crayon, paper, maps, globes, charts, and dozens of other items are 
absolute necessities; and all textbooks contain pictures. Seldom has a 
teacher ever questioned the value of these time-honored teaching tools. 
Now, moreover, since the close of World War II, we have even newer, and 
more dynamic, types of audio-visual equipment with which to make a 
powerful educational impact in the classroom. In general, these materials 
and equipment fall automatically into the following categories: (1) 
powerful lamps to project pictures on a screen, as silent filmstrip and 
slide projectors; (2) amplifiers to project sound, as phonographs, tape 
recorders, and radios; (3) a combination of both, i.e., sound films, tele- 
vision, or sound filmstrips. 



GENERAL VALUES OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

Community Demands Upon Education. The evidence of educational 
research and the judgments of both teachers and administrators justify a 
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strong audio-visual program. Community demands upon education a;i'e 
increasing. Faced with shortages of teachers and classrooms, the Ameri- 
can educational system must still meet the challenge of preparing Ameri- 
can youth for their role in the world of tomorrow. No age has ever 
demanded more wisdom, more loyalty, and more uncommon men than 
this one. All teachers have on their shoulders a tremendous and ever- 
increasing load of responsibility, which they must have the willingness 
and the capacity to accept: 

1. Certain parents are demanding, rightly or wrongly, that children 
be taught vocational skills in both elementary and high school, 
in order to prepare them to enter specialized trades upon gradu- 
ation. 

2. To insure survival, patriotic organizations, armed forces, and 
common sense are demanding more instruction in science. 

3. Parents are looking to the school for help in the social develop- 
ment of their children. 

4. Social service agencies, mental health authorities, and church 
leaders are desiring more guidance services in our daily programs. 

5. Juvenile authorities are seeking the cooperation of the schools 
in motivating after-school activities that are worth-while. 

6. Colleges and universities are demanding of college entrants an 
increasingly greater maturity in thinking, along with a sounder 
background in basic skills. 

7. Leading educators are insisting that development of proper 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations is as important to the 
perpetuation of our democracy as the memorizing of facts. 

8. Parents desire good health and safety habits for their children, 
frequently expecting a warm lunch to be served at school. 

A careful look at these requests will reveal that most of them have 
come during the last ten or fifteen years. Teachers themselves would 
be the very last to say that children should not have all these advan- 
tages, but school days and school years are still approximately the same 
length. Although teachers are better trained, they have no greater 
powers of endurance than formerly. Classes are increasing in size, and 
discipline is becoming a serious problem. Doubtless the teacher’s first 
reaction will be that all these demands cannot be met and still leave 
time for teaching the three R’s. When we recall, however, that today 
in the United States one out of four marriages ends in divorce, that 
twenty-five per cent of our youth need psychiatric help, and that nation- 
wide juvenile delinquency is increasing, it becomes important for teachers 
to “go that extra mile.” It also becomes important that learning proc- 
esses be aided by the newest methods of instruction. 

CLASSROOM VALUES OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

In addition to the community demands upon education, there are 
real problems within the classroom. Perhaps these are of even more 
concern to the teacher than to society since they affect the learning 
environment to be created. 
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3. Audio-visual materials zised in the classroom are an integral part of 

the teaching -learning process. 



Competition For Attention. Today, television, motion pictures, dram- 
atized radio programs, picture magazines, hobby sets, and dozens of 
other attractive, stimulating sources of information compete for a 
child’s energy outside the classroom. With their powerful impact upon 
his imagination, they have made traditional avenues of classroom learn- 
ing less attractive. 

Instead of criticizing these outside media for capturing attention, 
however, today’s teacher accepts their aid in imparting knowledge and 
achieving objectives. For example, because sensory experiences are 
always humanly attractive, audio-visual materials awaken interest by 
permitting children to experience information concretely through sight 
and sound as well as through reading. To be sure, this attractiveness, 
along with some early misuse of filmed materials, has caused opposition 
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to audio-visual materials among those who maintain that learning is 
far more than a pursuit of entertainment. Nevertheless, a relationship 
between attractiveness and effectiveness of teaching must be acknowl- 
edged. Audio-visual materials, therefore, because they do provide dis- 
tinctive sensory experiences, become valuable in the learning process as 
supplements of traditional methods. 

Teachers Need Modern Tools to Meet Modern Demands. Teachers 
are builders— even more importantly than are carpenters, electricians, 
and mechanics— because they shape the mental and physical inheritance 
of our nation’s youth. Equally with persons in these other professions, 
therefore, teachers need highly specialized tools. With increasing speed 
and permanence, these newer tools for learning stimulate and motivate 
interest, convey facts and information, develop and alter concepts, and 
establish the educational climate for the development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, and appreciations. Today, beginning teachers are choosing to teach 
in schools which furnish these tools. 

Increased Curriculum Content. Margaret Mead, the noted anthropol- 
ogist, once said that the trouble with today’s schools is that teachers 
who never heard of radio until they were nearly grown have to contend 
with boys and girls who have never known a world without television. 
Recent surveys indicate that today’s average first-grader coming out 
of a “TV home” probably has the speaking vocabulary and factual 
knowledge of a third-grader of pre-television days. In many instances 
these words and facvs are of a technical nature. Likewise, a surprising 
amount of the science taught on the high school level twenty-five years 
ago may now be found in our lower-elementary textbooks. The air age, 
jet propulsion, atomic energy, and the United Nations are well known 
additions to curriculum content. There are also, however, literally thou- 
sands of other new units of material which have been added to our 
total educational picture and which teachers are expected to teach. 
Hence, many teachers do have a definite problem in the constant study 
demanded to meet these continual changes in their subject-matter fields. 
The professional education of teachers is inevitably a continuing process, 
never completed. Many skimp, save, and take summer jobs to accumu- 
late enough money for additional schooling. Especially in science and 
social studies are additions to curriculum coming in an avalanche. Hours 
of. free time” must be spent in further study if today’s teacher is to 
bring the latest information about peoples of other countries or about 
atomic development to eager young minds. 

Audio-visual materials, carefully selected, can bring in an army of 
technical assistants to supplement the classroom teacher’s personal 
knowledge, namely, the research departments, writers, and technicians 
of major film, filmstrip, and recording producers. Cooperatively, the 
best possible environment for learning is thus created. 

Permanent Learning. Education, like business and industry, must 
plan to accomplish more in less time, if it is to meet modern demands. 
Likewise, because of increased educational costs, learning must neces- 
sarily be permanent; taxpayers are willing to stand increased costs of 
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education only if they feel that their expenditure is securing to their 
children valuable knowledges, skills, and appreciations. Extensive studies 
in educational research indicate that through careful use of audio-visual 
materials, pupils actually retain information so learned over longer 
periods of time. Perhaps even more important are the studies indicating 
that learning by use of audio-visual materials can be accomplished in 
less time than by other methods. 

Expanding Class Enrollment: Increased Span of Individual Ability 
and Increased Variety of Home and Educational Backgrounds. Teaching 
has never been one of the better-paid professions — it is not now; 
but a survey of conditions has revealed why teachers are more concerned 
today about teaching loads and classi’oom teaching conditions than about 
low salaries. Teaching loads have been increasing at so rapid a rate for 
the past ten years that free periods have become a thing of the past in 
the average system, and class enrollments are up about 20%. There 
are two conditions which subtly contribute to this overloading: 

(1) Because our philosophy concerning the failing of students 
has changed, we have widened tremendously the range of 
individual ability in a given class. 

(2) Because of television, shifting industries, broken homes, ex- 
tensive travel, especially by families of service-connected per- 
sonnel, and many other influences, the pupils of today’s average 
class present an increasingly wide variation in home and edu- 
cational background. 

As educators, we must continually bear in mind that one of our chief 
tasks is to supplement each pupil’s experience at its point of deficiency 
and so broaden his concepts. One of the most important uses of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom, therefore, is to provide for pupils 
with such varied and dissimilar experiences a common background of 
experience. Films, for example, can give the entire class much to think 
and talk about, thus bringing children and ideas together. By giving 
concreteness to spoken and printed words, films also increase a child’s 
ability to understand and communicate. Equally good are field trips, 
educational radio, filmstrips, and similar materials to create common 
background and lesson deficiencies in home background which may 
limit a child’s awareness. 

Need For Aids to Reading Readiness. Today’s teachers are con- 
vinced that weak i . Ils learn better from a variety of materials used 
to supplement the printed symbol. 

In all areas, but especially in reading, a broad background is im- 
portant, for children who read must first have wide opportunities — 
either directly or through controlled experience — to experience the 
things, ideas, processes, and events to which printed symbols refer. 
Only on the basis of such pre-experiencing can the printed symbol take 
on meaning. 

Teachers have sought methods to stimulate, encourage, and help 
weak pupils, as well as to give scope and incentive to the bright ones. 
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Teachers are required by law to take all, keep all, and treat all on 
equal terms — the leaders and the followers, the gifted and the slow, 
the “good” and the “bad.” Under the necessity to create a successful, 
harmonious, working atmosphere for this diversity, teachers will find 
especially helpful the wealth of audio-visual materials now available. 
One principal of an elementai’y school in Chicago tells of an experiment 
in the teaching of reading. 

A group of elementary teachers who had been disturbed 
about first, second, and third-grade classes which were having 
difficulty with vocabulary and comprehension, decided to use 
audio-visual materials to supply a common vocabulary and a 
background of shared experience. These teachers agreed to ex- 
periment with the Encyclopaedia Britannica “film-readers,” a 
series of correlated films and readers. Pupils who were given 
books corresponding to films which they wei’e to see, were 
briefed in a discussion period, and alerted for unfamiliar, words. 
After correlation of film showings with classroom reading pe- 
riods and tests, teacher after teacher reported nearly 100 per 
cent comprehension. The effect on the two exceptional groups, 
the slow learner and the bright child, was most marked. A slow 
learner in the first grade, for example, who had not previously 
been able to keep her place, was able not only to keep her place 
but also to read such sentences as, “Then, they quickly got the 
hose ready.” Another child with an IQ in the low seventies read 
with no trouble, “Now the firemen are practicing their work.” 

Of special interest to the teachers was the fact that the library 
table became more popular than ever before. 1 



HOW AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IMPROVE TEACHING 

Influence of Educational Films on Teaching Methods. It is interesting 
to note the enthusiasm for educational films evinced by teachers seeking 
ways to improve their own teaching techniques. Obviously, an excellent 
teacher will always teach more effectively than a poor one, regardless 
of the materials used; but the best regular classroom teacher can find 
additional assets in audio-visual materials. For example, good new 
teaching techniques can be acquired by watching the filmed teacher. 
So useful is this indirect communication of new teaching methods that 
films are now being widely used in the in-service training program of 
our school systems. 

Audio-Visual Materials Bring the World Into the Classroom. Today’s 
child is living in a world of ever-widening horizons which challenge his 
teacher with the responsibility of acquainting him with the color, 
motion, and meaning of this world. Today’s classroom must present 
places and customs which are miles or centuries away, for current 
front-page news is frequently date-lined from parts of the world seldom 
visited which have suddenly become politically and socially important. 
The Korean conflict subsequent «to World War II brought into prom- 
inence certain Asian peoples hitherto pi’actically unnoticed. The social 



1 Harriet Gorman, “An Adventure with Film-Readers,” Educational Screen, 
January, 1951. 
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